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The last time I had the privilege of being on the pro 
gram of the National Prison Congress, I gave a paper 
on Vocational Education and Correctional Treatment. 
Warden, John Burke of the Wisconsin State Prison 
wason the same program andin discussing my paper 
he gave some complimentary remarks but he also sta- 
ted, quote, “Actually you have just spent a half hour 
begging someone, anyone, to follow along and try some 
kind of a rehabilitation program.” Since then I have 
had more years of experience and many more experien- 
ces in the field of diagnosis, training and treatment of 
men assigned to us in prisons. This time I hope that I 
can be more positive. 


So let us set some policies and make some decisions. 


(1) Let us put first things first. (2) Let us decide on 


what is the most important commodity we have in our 
prisons. (3) After added years with men in prison: 

I believe that prisoners are men. 

I believe that the most important commodity we 
turn out of our gates is men. 

I believe in custody and security. 

I believe in work programs and industry in prisons. 

I believe in diagnosis of our men. 

I believe in training and treatment programs for 
our men. 

I believe that a prison should be organized as a 
community of workers. 

I believe that what is good for society in general 
is good for our men. 

If these beliefs are sound then a policy and pro- 
gram must be adopted and carried out by prison ad- 
ministration that will be in accordance with these 
beliefs. Understanding and cooperation must come from 
all employees and staff members of our prisons. Ind- 
ustry and production staff members must understand 
the problems of custody and treatment. All three de- 
partments are necessary in the proper administration 
of a well-run prison. Cooperation and understanding 
must be the basic philosophy if we are to achieve our 
goals of rehabilitation. As Henry Ford said, “Coming 
together is a beginning, keeping together is progress, 
working together is success.”’ 

It is always hard to realize that a social method or 
institution that strikes us as obsolete now, represents 
what was once a reform of an earlier maladjustment. 

One must bear in mind therefore, in estimating the 
different attempts to solve the prison problem, that 
each one represents the recognition of earlier failure 
and an honest effort on the part of many estimable men 
to discover the right solution. Up to the present time 
however, all the various attempts have been alike in 
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this—they have left out entirely the one most essential 
element of the problem—the human nature of the con- 
vict, the personality difficulties he had as an individ- 
ual. The fact is that as human beings differ so do pris- 
oners differ. 


For a long time society has been seeking the an- 
swer to a question which we are still asking today. We 
want to know how we can live more satisfying lives. 
We want to know how and where to find the experien- 
ces which stimulate and at the same time bring con- 
tentment. We want to know how to manage when the 
heart is constricted by fear or when reason capitulates 
in the presence of the darkening moods of our circum- 
stances. We want to discover what it is that lets some 
people be happy and have peace of mind though they 
suffer the same misfortune as do imprisoned men. 

In our eagerness to find the answer to these per- 
sonality and social problems we often become lost be- 
cause we are so enthused with our own specific field of 
endeavor. We cannot recognize the forest because we 
are standing in front of a tree. 

As a result we often hear such statements as, “lock 
him up.” “We will show him the error of his ways.” 
Such thinking takes us back to the prison adminiastrat- 
ion of the seventeen hundreds when absolute silence and 
solitary confinement was the diagnosis and treatment. 
The objective of this treatment was that intemperance 
and thoughtless folly engendered crime and the walls of 
a prison are generally peopled by those who have sel- 
dom seriously reflected. So lock him up and let him 
cogitate and in this solitude is a powerful aid. This phi- 
losophy indicates a touching faith in human nature but 
precious little knowledge of it. 

Again we hear the common expressioas, “I believe 
in the dignity of labor.” “If we could only make our 
prisoners doa good hard day’s labor we could make 
good citizens out of them.” “The way to reform men 
is to force them to work hard and act right.” The idea 
is that hard work and right action will become a habit } 
if it is enforced for a sufficient length of time. If hard 
work was the answer to our problem the chain gang 
would have solved the rehabilitation problems years 


_ ago. Austin McCormack says the same people who be- 


lieve in this system would never expect a squirrel let 
loose from his cage to seek a wheel to exercise in in- + 
stead of chasing around a tree; yet they expect enforced 
virtue after being made as stupid and irritating as pos- 
sible to make good citizens.. Again such statements ) 
show a touching faith in human nature although precious 
little knowledge of it. I could go on giving you quotes 
and expressions from the various fields of criminology | 
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telling us how to solve our prison problems. 


But what is our record as it stands today? Every 
honest, scientific investigation made on the readjust- 
ment af ex-convicts show 60 to 70 per cent to have fail- 
ed to become good citizens and to have failed to make 
even passable decent social adjustments. This is indeed 
a miserable record. Unfortunately society and the tax 
payers in general cannot write the enterprise of prisons 
off the books as a failure and close the doors as a busi- 
ness failure. 


What is the answer? Up te the present time I 
don’t believe that anyone really has the answer, But 
I do know that too many departments and divisions 
are trying to solve the problem alone. We are going 
off in tangents and running in circles. Psychiatry and 
psychology alone will not solve the problem. Custody 
will not sglve the problem. Chaplains and religion 
will not solve the problem by themselves. Prison ed- 
ucators working by themselves are doomed to failure 
as are those in the field of recreation and leasure-time 
activities. Prison industries by themselves have con- 
tributed very little. Parole systems can’t do it alone. 
But I would venture tosay that if we all got together 
and worked asa team we could gain more ground. 
If we all knew and understood the signals the back- 
field would get better blocking and we could come 
closer to achieving our goal. But let us be reminded 
that such achievement is not a swift ride on an eleva- 
tor, it’s a long hard climb up a long, steep hill. 

I came here today to discuss the topic Coordinating 
Industrial Rehabilitation with Education We have 
come a long way in our thinking since I started attend- 
ing these conferences twenty years ago. We used to 
talk about production and school, now we talk about 
industrial rehabilitation and education. 

As a member of the training and treatment divis- 
ion of our staff, I believe in work programs and industry 
in prisons. I believe that a prison should be organized 
as @ community of workers. I believe that what is good 
for society im general is good for our men. I believe in 
such organization because I feel that the very basis of 
personality changes is dependent on such organization, 
I believe the changing of weak or maladjusted person- 
alities to socially adjusted personalities is our major 
objective. 

Now we know that personality does not rest upon 
inheritance but that personality involves definite skills 
which can be acquired. This knowledge puts desirable 
personality qualities on an attainable basis and describes 
its elements as definite skills. To most people an es- 
pecially those men who are confined in prison the real- 
ization that it is possible for them to improve them- 
selves and acquire socially accepted personality traits 
is a happy one regardless of their rationalization and 
outward expressions of contempt. All of us have a desire 
to be successful and all of us know that, to a considerable 
extent, our success is dependent upon the response we 


get from our associates and society in general. 

The question of how personality develops and the 
extent to which it may be acquired require for their 
answers an understanding of the basic needs of the in- 
dividual. To the extent that we understand these basic 
important needs, we have the key to why people act as 
they do. 


A balanced personality is one in which willingness 
to extend security to others is blended with the usual 
tendency to seek security for the self. And a feeling of 
security is the most fundamental need of mankind. All 
forms of recognition and success are designed to satisfy 
the desire for security. Thus the real needs that char- 
acterize us all and provide the motivation for our actions 
are: 


(1) The need for maintaining bodily well being by 
satisfying the stresses occasioned by hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, heat, cold, and sex. 

(2) The need for affection, recognition, individ- 
uality, and the feeling of adequacy that comes 
from successful achievement. 

(3) The frequently unrecognized need to cooperate 
with others and to assist them in satisfying 
their needs for status and for a sense of per- 
sonal worth. 


It should be recognized that it is only through the 
mutuality channel of respect for people and tendency 
to give them credit for competence and judgment, that 
an individual can secure the recognition which his own 
self demands. 


Thus an individual’s personal integrity is best 
safeguarded by the development of adequate social 
and employable skills. 

Let me repeat one of the three fundamental needs 
that provides motivation for our actions is the need for 
recognition and the feeling of adequacy that comes 
from successful achievement. 


If this be true how can we people in prison re- 
habilitation work afford better personality classrooms 
than through carefully selected work programs or 
carefully programmed industries? I believe in indust- 
rial rehabilitation and work programs in prisons be- 
cause they are essential to any training program that 
may be formulated. Thus training and industry must 
go hand in hand and form the basic starting peint in 
our rehabilitation program. Personality readjustments 
do not walk hand in hand with idleness. In fact one 
of the greatest detriments to a rehabilitation pro- 
gram is idleness. We need work and activity in pri- 
sons if we believe that it is only through the mutual- 
ity channel of respect for people and a tendency to 
give them credit for competence and judgment, that 
an individual can secure the recognition which his 
own self demands. We need work and activity in 
prisons if we believe that an individual’s personal in- 
tegrity is best safeguarded by the development of 
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adequate social and employable skills. 


We must work, maintenance departments, and 
diversified industries in prison if our training programs 
are to be a success. But let me remind you again that 
work alone is not the answer to rehabilitation. If this 
were so chain gangs could solve our problem. Industries 
are important in prison only in that they fit into the 
general scheme of our objectives. It must be remem- 
bered that the prison is not being run for the conven- 
ience of the industries and that our most important 
commodity is not license plates, chairs, shirts or rope 
but the man that walks out of our front gate. What 
difference does it really make as to how many shirts or 
chairs we make if we fail to make men. The success of a 
prison is not measured in terms of shirts, shoes, or chairs 
manufactured but in the failures of ourmen who are re- 
leased. I am not in favor of industriesin prison that de- 
mand the services of the majority of the inmate popu- 
lation in stupidity and drudgery whose only offering is 
that of doing by hand some obsolete job and whose only 
chance for employment would be found back in prison. 
Iam not in favor of our men becoming proficient in 
making second rate merchandise that must be sold at 
cut rate prices in order to be sold at all. How can an 
individual’s personal integrity be safeguarded by the 
development of social and employable skills in such a 
situation? But I am in favor of diversified industries 
and training centers that can be tied up with an oc- 
cupational training plan. 


Primarily such a plan will call for classification and 
organization of both the men and the jobs. It will call 
for a complete job analysis of all of the jobs in the ind- 
ustrial and maintenance departments of the prison. It 
will call for the organization of the jobs into training 
steps with definate goals to be achieved. Such a pro- 
gram must be worked out with the superintendents and 
foremen of the industries for without their cooperation 
such a program could not be putin effect. 

I feel that if we are to be allowed to continue our 
prison industrial programs, we will need to justify 
their existence. 


If training and industry can get together and show 
that one is dependent on the other then instead of be- 
ing restricted and looked upon by labor as a cheap 
competitive organization, we could gain their whole- 
hearted support. No one has the desire to hamper our 
training or rehabilitation programs but both labor and 
industry look askance on cheap competitive inmate 
industries designed and carried out as such. 

I believe that the above statement would be borne 
out in the dealings we in Minnesota had with the labor 
unions and representatives of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

After many meetings with the state organizations 
of both labor and manufacturers an act was presented 
to the Legislature and passed by this governing body 
to become Public Law 616. 


This is an act relating to the powers and duties 
of the Director of Public Institutions providing author- 
ity to engage in the manufacture and sale of products 
for the purpose of providing vocational training and 
work opportunities for the inmates of the Minnesota 
State Reformatory for Men. 

I am not going to read all of the law to you but I 
believe that you will be interested in certain sections, 
I also wish to call to your attention where the emphasis 
has been placed. 

Section I 


The director of the division of public institutions 
is hereby authorized and directed, within the limits of 
the facilities of the Minnesota State Reformatory for 
Men and the means which are now, or hereafter may 
be made, available to him, to establish, equip, main- 
tain, and operate at the Minnesota State Reformatory 
for Men a factory for the manufacture, processing, re- 
pairing, and production of goods, wares and merchan- 
dise and for that purpose to make use of the labor of 
inmates and to employ such skilled craftsman as in the 
judgement of the director and superintendent may be 
necessary for the proper instruction and the profitable 
employment of the inmates therefor. 

Section 2 

Such work activity shall be for the primary pur- 
pose of reforming, teaching proper work habits to and 
providing vocational training for the inmates and not 
as a competitive business venture. 


(a) To determine by consultation, the nature of 
goods, wares and merchandise to be made and the types 
of processes to be used in their manufacture consistent 
with the greatest opportunity for reform and voca- 
tional training for the inmates. 

(b) To authorize the superintendent to take ina 
limited and minor amount of outside work for repair 
or processing which shall offer experiences and practical 
training in various vocations not otherwise obtainable 
in processes current in the factory. 


(c) To encourage inmates to engage in handicraft 
during their leasure time and to assist in the sale of 
such handicraft articles by providing retail sales out- 
lets to make such products available to the public for 
the account of the inmates. 


(d) The goods, wares and merchandise manufact- 
ured shall be sold to the state institutions under the 
jurisdiction of the Director of Public Institutions, the 
state teachers colleges, the Secretary of State and 
public welfare institutions under the jurisdiction of the 
political subdivisions of the state. 

This whole law emphasizes rehabilitation and di- 
rects us to provide for such work opportunities that 
will assist us in achieving our final objective, THE 
MAKING OF MEN. 

I have purposely directed this paper at the reasons 
for Coordinating Industrial Rehabilitation with Edu- 
cation rather than how to accomplish this coordination. 
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Once the underlying philosophy of training and rehabil- 
jtation is understood and accepted by all of the depart- 
ments of a prison and wholehearted cooperation is given 
by everyone then the matter of how to do it is merely 
a matter of adopting certain mechanics of procedure. 
While certain standard procedures of classification and 
organization will be fundamental in all situations each 
Industrial program will have problems peculiar to it- 
self which must be worked out individually. 


I have not meant to condemn all previous attempts 
at rehabilitation. I believe that we should take the 
good factors from previous attempts and carry them 
over into our present philosophy. I believe that we 
must have work and diversified industries in prison if 
our rehabilitation programs are to be a success. Per- 
sonality adjustments do not walk hand in hand with 
idleness. But it must also be remembered that work 
alone is not the answer to rehabilitation and that in- 
dustries are important in prisons only in that they fit 
into our objectives of rehabilitation. They are of tre- 
mendous importance if they are organized to afford 
the development of social and employable skills. For it 
is the development of these skills that forms the basic 


point of our whole program of counselling, training 
and personality changes necessary in rehabilitation. 
In conclusion let me sum up: 


(1) The most important commodity we have in 
our prisons is men. 

Up to and including the present time our 
efforts to rehabilitate have been very poor. 
(3) That the development of programs designed 
to readjust maladjusted personalities is our 
major objective. 

It is only through the cooperation and under- 
standing of our problem by all of the depart- 
ments of a prison that our objectives of re- 
habilitation can be accomplished. None of us 
can do it alone. 

(5)° That industrial programs designed to provide 
adequate social and employable skills form 
the basic starting point of our counselling, 
training and rehabilitation programs. That 
an individual’s personal integrity is best safe- 
guarded by the development of these skills. 

(6) That labor and industry will give us their 
wholehearted support if we organize our in- 
dustries to afford training. 

Let me close with the words of wisdom of a great 
philosopher Reinhold Niebuhr -- God grant me the 
serenity to accept what cannot be changed; give me 
the courage to change what can be changed and the 
wisdom to know one from the other. 


(2) 


(4) 


TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORRECTIONAL EDUCATORS 


Among the hopeful signs of the increasing importance of correctional education is the attention being 
given to this field in universities and colleges throughout the country. At St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York a summer study center for workers in the field of correction has been established for some years. 
Two years ago Purdue University set up a four day summer workshop dealing specifically with the problems 
of correctional education. Success of this project over the past two years has caused it to be established as 
an annual meeting which should attract correctional educators from all of the eleven states in the Centr.l 
States Association. At George Washington University, Washington, D. C. the fourth institute of correction- 
al administration is just being completed. This institute started on October 19th and ended December 4th. 
It is our hope that other regional centers will be established in the far south, the southwest and somewhere 
in the territory of the northwestern states. It is impossible for most correctional educators to attend the 
annual meeting of the Correctional Education Association held in conjunction with the American Prison 
Association. However, it is possible and highly desirable that workers in this field get together in regional 


meetings such as those mentioned above for a discussion of their problems and exchange of information. 
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The Science of Penology today needs to be supple- 
mented by actual field work by the penologist and the 
students of penology. One reason why the writer, who 


western State University, states that penology needs 
field work is because much of the public, including 
students, think that a correctional institution is a place 
full of “queer looking” and ‘‘odd appearing’’ people 
behind either “locked doors” or “high walls’’. 

To the writer who has been conducting field work 
and supervising interns doing research in correctional 
institutions for several years now, the science of treat- 
ment of the convicted needs to be understood thoro- 
ughly and intelligently interpreted by those on the 
outside of such institutions, if the personnel of these 
institutions ever help the inmate re-organize or re- 
make his behavior so that he can someday return use- 
fully to the community where he was produced. The 
better understanding that the public has of the “Life” 
of an inmate inside a correctional institution, the more 
practical a modern program of penology becomes. We 
no longer just lock up convicted people, just for the 
sake of getting them out of the community that pro- 


duced them. 


Planning The Field Work. Field work in penology 
must be definitely planned by the teacher who pre- 
sents the theory in a classroom. There are really two 
major types of Field work in penology--namely (1) the 
internship where graduate students in Sociology live at 
the institution and carry on research studies, and as- 
sist in some phase of the total work of prison personnel; 
such as observe and assist the prison classification 
board, the pre-parole board or the parole board proper. 
The interne may also desire to study not on inmate 
classification procedures, or parole board procedures-- 
he or she may want to study the program of education 
or the facilities and program of recreation. The writer 
has found that sometimes the Warden or superinten- 
dent of a correctional institution wants a particular 
piece of research done, such as the application of the 
criteria for evaluating the program of education, which 
was established by the “American Prison Association”, 
then the intern gets a special assignment by the war- 
den under the supervision of the professor who in a 
sense sponsors the student interne. 

It is the duty and responsibility of a sponsoring 
professor of an interne to work out with the interne a 
plan for the internes stay at the correctional institu- 
tion. 

The writer has found by past experience of spon- 
soring internes in correctional institutions that well- 
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planned visits to the institution by the sponsoring pro- 
fessor and the interne before hand, gives the interne a 
a sense of sureness and a feeling of responsibility to the 
personnel at the institution with whom the interne is 
to work. 


The writer tries to use a reasonable amount of 
care or judgement in recommending to a graduate 
student to become an interne at a correctional insti- 
tution, for reasons understandable to the reader, that 
is an interne at a correctional institution is not on a 
sight-seeing tour of the institution, if he does a useful 
job both in research and observation and personnel 
assistance to the College or University from which he 
is sponsored, as to the personnel of the correctional 
institution. 


The Road Trip or Tour of a Correctional Institu 
tion. This phase of field work needs a great deal of 
thought given to it by the teacher supervising a group 
of students to a correctional institution. The writer 
who has been conducting field trips to correctional 
institutions has the following suggestions, relative to 
student tours of correctional institutions: 


(1) The supervising teacher or professor in charge 
of the tour make connections with the warden or sup- 
erintendent of correctional institutions by letter well 
in advance of the tour trip, agreeing specifically on the 
hour of arrival at the correctional institution, the day 
expected at the correctional institution, preferably as 
early as 10 days ahead of the trip. Make sure that the 
plan, including the hour of departure to the institu- 
tion from the local city is clear to students and make 
sure that the trip begins on time. You may have 
to leave a few “straggling students’ home from 
the trip a time or two if they are not prompt in arriv- 
ing on time to start the tour, but it will pay off in the 
long run. The writer has found through several years 
of experience of conducting tours of correctional insti- 
tutions, that students who go on such tours and the 
administrative personnel of correctional institutions 
respect and appreciate good planning on the part of 
the supervisor of such tours. 


(2) Secondly, the mode of travel to the correction- 
al institution must be out well in advance of the trip. 
If students drive their own cars, make sure that there 
is plenty of liability insurance carried by the car owner 
and driver to cover all occupants of the cars. Of course 
if your University operates a car, bus, or station wagon 
service, then use the University’s transportation system 
for it carries the maximum protective insurance for all 
occupants of the vehicles. (3) Thirdly, make sure that 
there is a definite outline presented and discussed with 
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the students about what the field tour is all about. 
The writer uses the following detailed outline, which 
has been thoroughly interpreted to the students well in 
advance of the tour. 
Field Work In Penology 
Visiting A Correctional Institution 


Location 
Date 


Suggested Observations 


1. Note--Physical features--layout--land area--plan of 
arrangement of the buildings--utilization of land area. 

2. Note Custody Features--fence--wall--guard locat- 
ions--places of entrance to the institution. 

a. Administration building--transportation ent- 
rance for vehicles--shake down court-- 

b. Parking arrangement for automobiles-- 

Landscaping of the exterior grounds-- 

Note outside buildings--Warden’s home-- 
other personnel homes--various buildings 
such as barns--outside dormitories-flour 
mills--ete. 

3. Internal structure of physical structures-- 

a. Admission procedures--frisking-- 

b. Housing of inmates--cellblock--dormitories-- 
solitary confinement--squad rooms--honor 
cottages--honor rooms-- 

e. Plan of industries--kinds-- and supervision-- 
production units--vocational units-- 

d. Educational program--physical facilities-- 
academic program--vocational program-- 

e. Routine maintenance--daily work- improved 
maintenance-- 

f. Feeding the inmates--food preparation-- 
Serving of food-- 

g- Health and medical facilities--hospital-- 

h. Recreational facilities and program--outside 
and inside--Chapel and its use-- 

i. Newspaper--radio--television--visiting-- 

4. Observations of parole board--classification board-~ 
inmate court-- 


5. Duties of personnel--discipline—guidance facilities-- 
6. Interviews with inmates--personnel-- 


Too many Wardens or Superintendents of correc- 
tional institutions have said that often some College 
Professors and students think of a tour of a correctional 
institution as a “sight seeing” expedition. It is no won- 
der that wardens of penal institutions are skeptical to- 
ward student trips through such institutions. 

Class discussion. After these field trips are made 
to correctional institutions, permit the students to dis- 
cuss their observations and interviews that they may 
have had with any of the personnel of the institution. 
These discussions of the field work in penology help 
the students see the practicality of organized field work 
procedure. Then too, the students have a chance to 
apply much of the the theoretical concepts that they 
have gotten from the reading material and from the 
classroom. 


Also field work in penology gives the personne! of 
correctional institutions a “boost” in morale. If there 
is any body who needs this boost from someone on the 
outside of the correetional institutions, it is the warden 
and his personnel who try to help the man or woman who 
is incarcerated inside, toreconstruct his behavior and 
be of assistance to the pesronnal of these institutions. 

There is still another worthwhile result gotten 
from field work in penology and that is these students 
who carry on this field work can aid the “public’’ out- 
side to understand what correctional institutions are 
trying to do for the convicted. We need a more en- 
lightened and interested ‘‘public’’ if penology really 
becomes a science to mankind. There are too many 
people who have never visited a correctional institution 
who look upon such institutions as horrible and rightly 
so to some who have gotten caught for their crimes 
that they have committed. Is it any wonder that pa- 
rolees havea hard time getting adjusted to life outside 
after they hive been shut away from the happenings 
of their communities and they meet some people 
from their home community who look upon them as 
“born criminals” that have been walled or fenced away 
for awhile? 


“THE MOST HOPEFUL TREND IN PRISON WORK IN AMERICA TODAY” SAID SANFORD 
BATES IN 1940 IS THE GROWING REALIZATION THAT A TERM IN PRISON CAN BE MADE 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE. 


FROM: CORRECTIONAL RESEARCH 
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Recent Trends In Correctional Education In Canadian 


(Federal) Penitentiaries 


R. E. March 
Deputy Commissioner of Penitentiaries 
Department of Justice 
Ottawa, Canada 


The United States and Canada have a unique 
similarity of correctional systems. We are the only 
two countries in the world having separate federal and 
state (or provincial) penal institutions. Our discussion 
this afternoon on “Recent Trends in Correctional Edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada” cannot pos- 
sibly include representatives of all the governing bod- 
ies concerned. My contribution deals only with the 
eight Canadian penitentiaries which are directly con- 
trolled by the federal government of Canada and, since 
we represent a relatively small proportion of the whole 
North American correctional effort, it will be brief. 


The Royal Commission to Investigate the Penal 
System of Canada, commonly known as the Archam- 
bault Commission of 1938, was extremely critical of 
educational facilities in Canadian Penitentiaries. It 
stated that no real interest had been taken in this im- 
portant feature of reformative treatment, that school- 
rooms were poorly equipped, lighted and ventilated, 
that old and useless books needed to be weeded out of 
the libraries, that improved methods of selection, cat- 
aloguing and record-keeping were necessary, that the 
status of teachers should be elevated, and that use 
should be made of the voluntary assistance of individ- 
uals and agencies outside the institutions, that edu- 
cation should embrace religious, academic, vocational, 
health, cultural and social training. 

Any statement on Record Trends in Correctional 
Education in Canadian Penitentiaries should begin by 
asserting that the “real interest’? whose absence the 
Royal Commission deplored does now, most definitely 
-exist. Stimulus has been applied in numerous ways. 
One of our two Deputy Commissioners is specifically 
charged with responsibility for education and related 
forms of treatment. A recent change in the incum- 
bency of this appointment has not altered departmen- 
tal determination to continue the improvement of edu- 
cational facilities as rapidly as possible. Through our 
central and local staff-training programmes this interest 
and concern has been developed throughout our whole 
organization to the point where the majority of our 
workers are convinced of the reformative value of cor- 
rectional education in one form or another. 

I shall not deal with the subject of Vocational 
Training. That portion of the educational programme, 
in which we take considerable pride, will be discussed 
by Assistant Commissioner McLaughlin in tomorrow 
afternoon’s joint session of The Correctional Educa- 
tion and Wardens’ Associations. 


Our penitentiary libraries have been ‘weeded out”. 
Modest but adequate amounts of money are budgeted 
every year for school texts, library books and maga- 
zines of fact and fiction. Normally, all supplies for our 
penitentiaries are purchased through our central office 
but it has been found advantageous in many instances 
to authorize the institutional Library Board (which 
consists of the Senior Schoolteacher and two Chaplains) 
to inspect current fiction right from the booksellers’ 
shelves, selecting suitable volumes up to the monetary 
limit we have set for them. 


The Chaplains themselves are allowed a small bud- 
get for the acquisition of chapel-library publications 
to assist them in developing and sustaining the inter- 
est of their inmate charges. We budget special appro- 
priations annually for maintenance and replacement of 
Hymn Books, Prayer Books and Missals, for support 
of Inmate Publications for educational films, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Recreational equipment, miscellaneous 
school, library and chapel supplies and equipment. Sep- 
arate budget items are set up for all phases of voca- 
tional training. 


Perhaps it should be explained that we have a divi- 
sion of responsibility at Head Office level between vo- 
cational and other forms of educational training. Un- 
doubtedly there is merit in the more usual pattern of a 
single directorate of education; perhaps we gain some 
advantage from the close relationship we maintain be- 
tween vocational training and penal industries. At any 
rate, intimate liaison exists “across the board’’, and we 
are endeavouring by joint effort to integrate our aca- 
demic and trade training activities to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 


Our academic training facilities have been steadily 
improved during recent years. The schoolroom and lib- 
raries have been renovated or rebuilt at Dorchester, 
St. Vincent de Paul, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia Penitentiaries. 


Federal Training Centre has a brand-new building 
which incorporates classrooms and library with an audi- 
torium designed to serve physical training and recre- 
ational needs as a gymnasium. At Kingston Penitent- 
iary, where new academic school facilities are sorely 
needed, a building of similar design is now being erect- 
ed. Work has also commenced on the foundations of a 
third such centre at Saskatchewan. We earnestly hope 
in due course to provide every penitentiary with equally 
useful facilities. 
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The staff of academic teachers has been more than 
doubled. Special inducement to university trained 
teachers has been incorporated in the salary schedule. 
The first conference of Canadian penitentiary teachers 
was held at Ottawa two years ago for the mutual ex- 
change of information and ideas. I feel that we are ready 
for another such assembly at Penitentiary Staff College 
in the near future. The 1951 Conference group attempt- 
ed to clarify the aims and objectives of a good penal 
educational programme, and summed it up finally as 
“fhe establishment of good secial attitudes”. This 
thought coincides with Dr. Glenn Kandall’s definition 
of social education in the Proceedings of the 1946 Con- 
gress of Correction: “Any organized activity whose 
primary objective is to improve the inmate’s attitude 
toward society, and to help him solve his personality 
problems”. It would not be amiss, perhaps to quote a 
little more from the same statement: 

“Correctional treatment is completely missing the 

boat unless strong emphasis is placed on the anal- 

ysis and solition of inmate personality problems. 

.... Acudemic skilis are important, cultural educa- 

tion is worthwhile, inmates should become voca- 

tionally competent. But unless inmates get their 
ideas straightened out aud improved during their 
incarceration, all else hus failed’. 

In this field of social education we admit that we 
have much to learn. We claim to have made some pro- 
gress in the right direction. Our teachers are receiving 
strong support in this regard from our Classification 
Officers through individual counselling and in guided 
group discussions, some of which are conductedin the 
evening. We have been glad to accept occasional assist- 
ance from well-qualified friends from outside the institu- 
tion in providing leadership for such discussions. 

Significant impact upon inmate personality prob- 
lems is derived from the Alcoholics groups in every | eni- 
tentiary, particularly because outside citizens are -how- 
ing an interest by their visits and by holding out a heip- 
ing hand to the inmate upon discharge. ‘Ihe Dale Car- 
negie Institute has generously provided its basic course 
to interested inmates in British Columbia Venitentia- 
ry; Dorchester Penitentiary is about to follow suit; 
interest in this work is developing in other penitentisries. 


“Music hath charms’ according to the poet. To 
what extent it possesses any charm to alter the pat- 
tern of behaviour I am not prepared to say. If pain- 
staking effort and application in pursuit of an objec- 
tive are attributes worthy of development, then the 
notable work done in both vocal and instrumental 
fields may well be classed as social education. Talent 
is being uncovered and developed at every penitent- 
iary. 

Inmates are now permitted to receive uncensored 
daily newspapers. Their own monthly publications 
provide a medium of self-expression that is subject to 


very little restrictive supervision. We permit hobbies 
to be pursued, as a spare-time evening activity only, 
for the satisfaction it gives to the individual so engag- 
ed and for the knowledge and skill he may develop in 
the process. 


Our academic programme is now definiately point- 
ed in the direction of adult education. We recognize the 
futility of trying to interest grown-up illiterates in 
learning through the “‘c-a-t: cat’? method. ‘The teach- 
ing staff at Federal Training Centre is now engaged 
in developing French-language lesson-m terial (in the 
study of fractions) which matches each explanation 
with a work sheet upon which to apply the principles. 
This material is all “slanted” in the direction of vo- 
cational study. Films and filmstrips are regularly used 
in all our classrooms. 


We are on the threshold with regard to organized 
academic classes in social problems. Chaplains, Chief 
Vocational Officers, Classification Officers and Tea- 
chers have held such classes for vocational students. 
To a varying extent in each penitentiary, studies in 
personal hygiene, mental hygiene and behaviour have 
been introduced. Development along these lines is 
being planned. 


This summary would be incomplete if I failed to 
include some reference to the extent of correspondence 
course work in our penitentiaries. Several of the pro- 
vincial Departments of Education supply free courses 
for inmates whose normal domicile is in the province 
concerned. University Departments of Extension have 
provided several courses with credits leading to a deg- 
ree. The Department of Veterans Affairs of the Govern- 
ment of Canada has made available to non-veterans 
(upon payment of a nominal flat fee from public funds) 
the self-same courses which are supplied to veteran stu- 
dents. The extent to which these courses are used by 
non-veterans has been remarkable, and the ratio of 
completions to registrations is quite encouraging. 


To supplement all of the foregoing, and to offset 
the baneful influences of boredom and repetition, most 
of our penitentiaries have been able to arrange special 
events in the form of lectures or talks on topics of in- 
terest by competent persons from outside the peniten- 
tiary. Industrialists, university professors, government 
agricultural representatives, artists and musicians of 
note, often without any remuneration, have come 
to our penitentiaries to present in interesting form to- 
pics of general interest to our inmates. The value of 
such effort can scarcely be measured. The voluntary 
turn-out of inmates is some indication of the need 
that is being filled. 


Now, lest I bore you with too much detail, I 
leave you with the thought that we in Canada’s fed- 
eral penitentiary system are vitally concerned that 
TIME shall serve the MAN. 
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‘Using Existing Prison Facilities For Training Purposes And 
Adapting The Training To The Type Of Institution” 


Sanger B. Powers, Superintendent 
Wisconsin State Reformatory 


Education in penal or correctional institutions has 
at various times been held up as a panacea and again 
as window dressing, a form of coddling. I cannot sub- 
scribe to these points of view. Education is not a pan- 
acea and should not be window dressing. I think in the 
light of present day knowledge and presently accepted 
concepts of the essential purpose of correctional insti- 
tutions, it must be conceded that education is an in- 
tegral part of any well rounded, effective, and enlight- 
ened program which has as its essential purpose the 
rehabilitation of convicted offenders. 


Back in 1930 the Lewisohn Commission appointed 
by the late President, and then Governor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, began work on a study of the educational 
program in New York’s State Penal system. There is 
much in their report which is still valid. Three state- 
ments seem to me to be particularly appropriate today: 


“The need for better training is greater today than 
ever before. An increasingly large percentage of 
the inmates of our correctional institutions are 
comparatively young men and women who are 
more receptive to training than those of the older 
group. The ability of the institutions to provide 
training adapted to meet their needs will deter- 
mine whether they are returned to society better 
prepared to earn a living and to become self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting members of society.” 


C “A well planned and carefully administered pro- 
gram of general and vocational education, adapted 
to meet adult needs, is one of the major problems 
in the development of anefficient program of cor- 
rectional work. The character of the population, 
the facilities available for vocational training and 
the limitations of personnel, make the problem of 
providing an adequate training program a diffi- 
cult one to solve.” 


“The primary purpose of our correctional institu- 
tions is to take an anti-social group of underprivi- 
leged, under-educated and vocationally untrained 
men and women and prepare them better to meet 
their responsibilities of social and economic citizen- 
ship.’/ 

These statements are as true today as though they 
had just been written. For most assuredly, limitations 
of facilities and personnel make the problem a difficult 
one to solve; the need for better training in the face of 
technological advances in this mechanized, electronic 
age is greater today than ever before; and certainly the 
primary purpose of a modern correctional institution 
must be that of taking an anti-social group of people 
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and, by utilizing all of the facilities available, help pre- 
pare them to assume the responsibilities of citizenship. 


There are some things which seem to me to be very 
basic in this whole matter of education in correctional 
institutions. I cannot conceive how an effective and 
enlightened program of education, let alone rehabilita- 
tion, can be successful in an institution, the essential ori- 
entation of whichis custody, security, and repression; 
which is steepedin the “convict bogey and jail psycho- 
sis’”’ to which Barnes and Teeters refer in ““New Horizons 
in Criminology.’ (True, education in and of itself is not 
the answer to the problems involved in the reformation 
of convicted offenders. Rather, it is an integral part of 
any well-rounded program aimed at fitting an offender 
for successful living. Certainly a program of education 
cannot be effectively carried out unless the institution- 
al climate or environment is such that itcan bear full 
fruit. Education, to be significant, must serve to imple- 
ment the only type of institutional program which of- 
fers a reasonable chance of success--a treatment pro- 
gram which is individualized, based on the specific needs 
of each offender, and one that emphasizes social re- 
orientation, vocational training, and education. I refer 
here to education in a broad sense--education for living 
which includes but goes beyond academic education 
and vocational training. 


The primary function of the correctional institu- 
tion must be the protection of society. I believe that 
reasonable, thinking people will now concede that so- 
ciety will receive lasting protection only from.a posi- 
tive program aimed at rehabilitation and returned to 
useful living. Certainly the age old philosophy of retri- 
bution, expiation, or social vengeance has producedno 
tangible evidence of success. The successful program, 
it seems to me, must be based on respect for the essen- 
tial dignity of man; it must be aimed at increasing an 
offender’s understanding of himself and his own pro- 
blems, at improving his ability toform more satisfac- 
tory inter-personal relationships, and at teaching the 
ability to live with authority, while increasing or in- 
stilling self-confidence. With or without formal edu- 
cation, with or without classification, this cannot be 
accomplished in a harsh punitive atmosphere, nor can 
it be accomplished by people lacking in warmth and 
understanding, or by those who are not genuinely 
motivated. If a treatment program is to be successful 
it is necessary to create an institutional climate or 
environment which will in itself convince those who 
are confined that the staff is interested in helping them 
-- interested in them as people in trouble, not simply 
numbers. The institution should have a treatment 
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orientation and the staff must be ane which is genuine- 
ly motivated by a basic interest in people, and par- 
ticularly interested in understanding and helping people 
in conflict with the law. 


Aside from that, there certainly must be, on the 
part of the total staff, respect forone another. The cus- 
todial group must understand and appreciate the contri- 
bution which can be made by educators, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers in making a total treat- 
ment program effective. And similarly there must 
be on the part of the professional staff consideration 
for the contribution and problems of the custodial 
branch of the service, a recognition of the significance of 
custody and security. There must be a spirit of coopera- 
tion without which any aspect of institutional admini- 
stration can be a completely frustrating experience. And 
I might note that the first people to detect disharmony 
or disunity, or to sense the lack of genuine motivation 
on the part of the staff, or the lack of an adequate pro- 
gram of rehabilitation, are the inmates themselves. 


Perhaps I have belabored this point about the 
importance of the institutional environment or climate, 
but it is so basic that I believe without it the chances 
of developing an effective program of education are 
virtually nil. And sucha climate or environment can be 
created without added funds or facilities -- it involves 
attitudes, not finances. And also I am assuming, that 
in the institution interested in education, there is a 
sound, practical, continuing program of classification 
to form the basis for any decision as to the program 
for any given inmate. For certainly, any treatment 
plan must relate to the specific needs of each individ- 
ual offender, to his personal and personality problems, 
to his aptitudes and skills, to the type of employment 
which might be available to him upon release. 

I think in considering education we might agree 
that it falls in three general areas -- education for liv- 
ing or social education, academic education, and vo- 
cational training, and I should like to discuss these 
areas in that order. 

Without education for living, academic and voca- 
tional instruction may well be of little importance. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution which can be made 
toward the successful rehabilitation of an offender is to 
teach through precept and example, a way of life; to 
supply motivation and standards which will make pos- 
sible successful living upon release. Offenders may have 
deep seated personality problems, problems in forming 
satisfactory interpersonal and group adjustments. They 
may lack motivation in life, may crave acceptance and 
understanding. They may never have known the mean- 
ing of discipline, may constantly have been in conflict 
with authority, may never have had any socially ac- 
ceptable standards or goals in life. Unless these needs 
are met, no amount of academic or vocational training 
will make it possible for offenders to navigate in free 
society -- they will be as ships without rudders. 
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Education for living implies getting about the 
business of helping the inmate understand himself, of 
helping him work out his problems, of doing it now. 
This is not the job alone of the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist, or the social worker. It is a task in which all 
personnel coming in contact with the inmate haye a 
part. To be sure, group therapy, group discussions in 
mental hygiene or human relations, even academic 
classes in citizenship are helpful. But the guards, fore- 
men, supervisors, cel] hall officers, firemen, engineers, 
and the chefs alike have a vital part to play in this 
business of education for living. For one thing, they 
contribute in a large measure to the environment or 
climate in which education for living may flourish and 
grow or languish and die. The total staff can, by their 
attitude, by their day to day contacts with offenders, 
help them along by supplying support and understand- 
ing where needed, taking an interest in the men as in- 
dividuals, understanding the problems a man may have 
and the program that has been formulated to help 
meet them. These things neither involve appropria- 
tions nor cost added money. 

_ True, the professional staff can do much in this 
area. They may help diagnose a problem or problems 
more specifically so that a treatment program may be 
established. And by utilizing techniques such as group 
therapy or psychodrama, they may help supply a solu- 
tion. Here again added staff may not necessarily be 
needed. At the Wisconsin State Reformatory, for ex- 
ample, there are now ten group therapy sessions where 
two years ago there were none -- and there has been 
no increase in staff: In addition to group therapy, we 
are using psychodrama, art and music therapy, as well 
as the individual treatment which had previously been 
available. We have established other activities which in 
a conventional school might be called extra-curricular, 
giving responsible inmates the opportunity to partici- 
pate in planning and carrying out worthwhile projects. 
We have observed a tremendous increase in personal 
and social growth on the part of many men who have 
participated in these things. They are much encouraged 
by the assistance they have received in learning how to 
make satisfactory adjustments to group living. Pro- 
grams of this nature would, of course, vary, depending 
on the nature and type of institution and the composi- 
tion of the population group. Certainly, what could be 
done in a reformatory setting or in a medium or mini- 
mum security institution might not be completely appli- 
cable to a maximum security prison with large numbers 
of close security risks. On the other hand, many of the 
same techniques might be used in a somewhat different 
way. 

An effective program of academic education re- 
quires a qualified teaching staff if the level of instruc- 
tion is to be at all adequate. While there are perhaps 
some “stop gap” substitutes which can be used, I do 
not believe that people lacking in training for teaching 
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can effectively teach academic subjects to the difficult 
groups one is apt to find in correctional institutions. 
Ideally, staff members who are to teaeh should possess 
the same qualifications required by any good school sys- 
tem and they must be sufficient in number so that 
classes need not be too large and so that a variety of 
subjects may be offered. The type of academic teaching 
which is done by guards or inmates is usually makeshift 
and certainly not comparable to the type of instruc- 
tion which is desirable. There is a question, I believe, 
of how successful an inmate teacher might be in supply- 
ing motivation to the student; of how well he could, 
through precept and example, encourage an offender 
to change his way of life. Inmate teachers in a sense 
might be compared to the blind leading the blind. It 
may well be that there are unusual individuals among 
guards and inmates who, despite the lack of professional 
training, are able to do an effective job at teaching. I 
think such people are few indeed and that few institu- 
tions are blessed by very many of them. We do not 
have any at the Wisconsin State Reformatory. 

It is not enough to say, “Oh, but we don’t have 
qualified teachers and cannot get them’’, and to be con- 
tent with that state of affairs. Certainly, an institution 
administration will never get such teachers if the need 
for them is not fully appreciated and if the administra- 
tion is not sold on the important contribution they can 
make to an effective treatment program, and if the 
administration does not seize every opportunity to urge 
and argue for adequate appropriations for staff of this 
type. In the interim, certainly it may be necessary to 
impress other staff members or inmates into service as 
teachers. The curriculum and level of instruction even 
in such situations should closely approximate that nor- 
mally offered in similar subjects on the “outside.” 
Consideration might also be given to the possibility of 
using practice teachers from nearby liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, and institutions offering degrees in 
education. We have had some experience in this respect 
after World War II when trained teachers were in short 
supply and found that it worked quite well. I should 
note too that State Departments of Public Instruction 
generally can be of considerable assistance in planning 
a suitable academic program. Education is their busi- 
ness and my experience in Wisconsin has been that 
they are very willing to help. 

With whatever type of teaching staff may be avail- 
able or whatever the teaching program may be in 
the area of academic instruction, there are some things 
which are important and which I shall itemize rather 
than discuss in detail. 


(1) There should be an adequate testing program 
to determine the level of academic achieve- 
ment as a basis for successful placement of a 
man in the school program. I think these tests, 
rather than any grade previously attained, 
should be the deciding factor in placement. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The classification committee certainly should 
participate in any decision as to the nature 
and extent of the school program and its rela- 
tion to the individual needs of the offender. 
The academic school classes should function in 
as normal a manner as possible and as much 
like a school program in a free setting so far as 
classroom decorum and teacher-pupil relation- 
ships are concerned. Pupil-teacher relationships 
should be prospering and strong. This is essen- 
tial in any sound teaching situation and may 
well help supply motivation to the student as 
well as contribute to the education for living 
of which I spoke earlier. Staff employed as 
teachers should be able to conduct themselves 
as teachers and should not be expected to as- 
sume the role of guards even though they may 
have responsibilities for security. 

The frustration tolerance is apt to be quite low 
for most men in an institutional setting and 
continuing encouragement and support should 
be given in every way possible to those atten- 
ding school. Students should be regularly in- 
formed of their progress and of the grades they 
attain and there should be some recognition for 
those students who have done well in their 
school work. 


Then there are many things that can be done 
to make school just a bit more attractive. For 
example, in the case of the adult who is self- 
conscious of his educational shortcomings, 
English at the 4th, 5th, or 6th grade level 
could be referred to as English 654. Similarly, 
arithmetic classes might be referred to as 
mathematics. These are, perhaps, trivial but 
they couldjmake it possible for a man to at- 
tend school without being stigmatized or feel- 
ing “silly” and might spell the difference be- 
tween a man being willing to attend class and 
work at it and his not doing so. Even the dec- 
orative scheme in the classroom is important 
-- a warm pleasing shade of paint costs no 
more then cold grey. Further, so far as prac- 
tical, the academic school program should be 
one which might be called progressive so that 
those who are capable might advance more 
rapidly ‘than the slower students. It should 
also be possible for students to register or en- 
roll in school at times other than the conven- 
tional first week in September and February. 
This takes resourceful teachers and a sensible 
curriculum but can be managed. 


(6) It is also important that the level of instruc- 


tion be such so that credits earned may be 
recognized and transferred to schools on the 
outside. In Wisconsin, for example, we are able 
to arrange for the transfer of credits earned in 
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an institution to any school in the state. In- 
mates who complete their high school work 
while institutionalized received their diplomas 
not from the institution but from the high 
school in the community from which they 
came. We have also found it possible to secure 
high school diplomas for some who attain suit- 
able scores on the recognized GED (General 
Educational Development) test. 

The library service should be handled as a 
part of the education program under the super- 
vision of the principal or supervisor of edu- 
cation rather than through the chaplsin’s of- 
fice er welfare department. The library can 
effectively supplement and implement sound 
planned courses in both academic and voca- 
tional training. 

I should also like to note that there should be 
recognition on the part of all members of the 
staff of the importance of education to the 
student. Those enrolled in school should not, 
by virtue of that fact, be ridicuied by mem- 
bers of the staff nor should they be deprived 
of jobs or status which they have earned. | 
have seen the best efforts of the classification 
committee and the teaching staff negated Ly 
the shop forman or guard who, when one of 
his inmate workers enrolled in school, removed 
him from a more specialized and desirable job 
for which he had worked very hard and put 
him to scrubbing floors or doing some menial 
task. 


I am sure you will all agree that there has to 
be a supervisor of education responsible for the 
planning, coordination, and administration of 
the education program. The supervisor must 
not only be trained and experienced as a teach- 
er, but must possess udministrative ability, 
imagination, and aboveall should be resource- 
ful. To do an effective job, he cannot be bog- 
ged down with a full teaching load since plan- 
ning, coordinating, scheduling, and admini- 
stration takes time. 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


In the area of vocational training I believe there 
are fewer difficulties and more opportunities than are 
involved in establishing an adequate program of aca- 
demic instruction. It is apparent that there must be 
humerous vocational training opportunities in the 
multiplicity of departments and activities which are 
necessary in the day to day operation of any institu- 
tion -- in the shops, powerhouse, laundry, kitchen in- 
dustries, offices, and in the farm activities which al- 
most every institution conducts. In most departments 
many trades are represented. In the machine shop, for 
example, there is the opportunity for training in the 
operation of drill presses, lathes, milling machines, bor- 
ing machines and the like while in the kitchen there 


are opportunities to learn baking, meat cutting, meat 
cookery, salad and dessert preparation, table setting 
and serving. There is abundant opportunity for vo- 
cational and trades training which can be practical and 
which can be conducted without a formal curriculum 
or professional teaching staff. Here again the matter of 
climate or environment enters the picture for if there is 
to be vocational training value in assignment to a nor- 
mal institution operating activity then there must be 
a recognition on the part of the staff of the value of 
training. And there must be an effort to give to an 
offender the maximum opportunity to learn all that is 
possible about any given skill, trade, or task. An in- 
mate should be able to advance from one level to the 
next as competence is acquired, so that the man as- 
signed to shoveling in the coal bunker, for example, 
might have an opportunity to advance to assistant 
fireman, to fireman, to oiler and on through the jobs 
which one would find in any power house. 


While there sre these opportunities for vocational 
training in any institution, it is important, in employ- 
ing trades people or foremen, that care be exercised to 
engage men who either have some teaching ability or 
who can be trained to teach that which they know. 
Generally, if the person to be employed in addition to 
his basic skill in his trade, bas some warmth about him 
and is interested in people, he might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be successful in imparting what he knows to 
others interested in learning. 

While there are abundant opportunities for voea- 
tional training ou the informal basis I have described, 
ideally there should also be a more formal training pro- 
gram similar to that normally found in vocational 
schools. For this, trained staff is necessary. The trained 
instructor usually possesses a degree in education with 
a major in the manual arts, and in addition, some 
actual experience in the trades. These are the qualifica- 
tions usually required of classroom and shop instructors 
in the vocational schools throughout Wisconsin, al- 
though there are some, however, who are successful 
tradesmen who have had added training in teaching. 

All of the myriad institution operating activities to 
which I have referred can be very effectively used by a 
trained vocational school staff for practical on-the-job 
training. We have found it quite worthwhile, for ex- 
ample, to assign a man to the vocational school half 
days studying blue print reading, shop mathematics, 
and advanced machine shop work and then to assign 
him for the remaining half to the institution mainte- 
nance machine shop where he would replace his caunter- 
part who would spend the other half day in school. 
Similarly, men assigned to food service activities should 
have the opportunity for related classroom instruction 
in meal planning, dietetics, food preservation, sanita- 
tion and related subjects. Like opportunities exist in 
sheet metal work, woodworking, and other vocations. 
Above all, the vocational training which is offered 
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should have some relationship to the skills and aptitudes 
of the student and the type of employment available 
to him upon release. Vocational training certainly must 
be practical. 

While I have no basis for comparison, I suspect 
that we at the Wisconsin State Reformatory may be 
fortunate since we have, for an average population of 
615, a full-time teaching staff of 19, all of whom are col- 
lege graduates with degrees in education. Eleven of 
these are academic teachers and 8 are vocational train- 
ing instructors. Of this complement of 19 teachers,10 
positions have been added in the last three years, 5 in 
the last year. This is the result of a selling job which 
convinced the Legislature that this expenditure of funds 
is desirable and contributes immeasurably to the suc- 
cess of the program of rehabilitation. I say this not in 
an effort to boast for I know what can be done in 
Wisconsin can be or has been done elsewhere; and I 
would, therefore urge, and here I repeat myself, that 
the institution administrator who is convinced of the 
importance and necessity of education “talk it up” 
at every opportunity with the idea of securing suffic- 
ient support for added appropriations. For a truly ef- 
fective educational program does require trained staff 
and adequate financing. 

I am assuming in all I have said that we are in es- 
sential agreement on the point that the fundamental 
job of the modern correctional institution is rehabili- 
tation. I have suggested that education is important in 
a realistic treatment oriented program of rehabilitation. 
I am not suggesting, nor do I believe in coddling or in 
a cream puff, panty waist, laissez-faire type of program. 
I know that we have an obligation to maintain secur- 
ity and I believe in discipline--discipline which is con- 
sistent, firm, fair and impartial. But I believe also that 
it is possible to have all of these things and to have a 
sound, solid treatment program which must surely in- 


clude education. 


Summing up, I feel that to have an effective, prac- 
tical, and enlightened educational program there must 
be a suitable institutional climate or environment. 
Given that setting, an educational program must in- 
clude education for living as well as academic and vo- 
cational training. A sound program of academic instruc- 
tion requires trained personnel with specific training 
in education. While there are countless opportunities 
for on-the-job vocational and trades training in the day 
to day operations of any institution, along with this 
there should be some formal type of vocational training 
conducted by persons adequately equipped to do so. In 
all these things I know there are administrative diffi- 
culties and financial problems but I do not believe 
they are insurmountable and I feel that an institution 
administration which is generally sold on the benefits 
and value of education and which realizes the place of 
education in a program of rehabilitation will ultimate- 
ly secure them. 

It is a paradox indeed that in this era of tremen- 
dous expansion in scientific knowledge and startling ad- 
vances in technology that we should be discussing not 
only the potential value of education in the treatment 
of offenders but also how we might carry out an effec- 
tive education program with resources which all too 
frequently are completely inadequate. Notwithstanding 


this paradoxical situation and the financial and admin- ~ 


istrative difficulties with which we are confronted, I 
am hopeful for the future of correctional education. I 


am satisfied that in this era of supersonic speed we can 
look for a great measure of acceptance and understand- 
ing of our desire to advance more rapidly than the 
proverbial snail’s pace with which, hitherto, we have 
had to be content. If we know the job we want to do, 
can we not forge the tools to do it? 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN PAYING 1954 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Affiliate of the American Prison Association 
Send this to: 
M. J. Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer 
State Department of Welfare, Frankfort, Ky. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP AND STATEMENT OF DUES 


Name: 
(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 for dues with application. Make checks payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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The Scope And Role Of Vocational Education In The 
Rehabilitation Program Of Correctional Institutions 


John E. Walier 
Supervisor, Vocational Education 
Department of Justice 
Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D. C. 


Vocational education in correctional institutiors 
has come of age since the beginning of World War II. 
The critical need for skilled labor to produce munitions 
and supplies for our armed forces caused our nation to 
reach into state and Federal prisons to tap that great 
reservoir of manpower. War production training went 
into the prisons; skilled craftsmen became instructors 
and correctional educators; the results were beyond 
our expectations. Good instructors, training for a vital 
need; trainees with an incentive, a real goal; a pro- 
duct that both could be proud of; all these and the 
thrill of working as a member of a winning team brought 
vocational education in correctional institutions to its 
full stature. Prison administrators saw real vocational 
education in action in a prison situation--they believed, 
and vocational education asa vital part of a prison 
treatment program was here to stay. 

WORK AND TRAINING: 

Vocational education touches every part of a cor- 
rectional institution for it is based on and closely cor- 
related with the work program. It is not limited to 
trade training. It is not limited to high index skills. It 
will be found everywhere that men work. Dr. Vernon 
Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
state of Illinois said in the May issue of the A.V.A. 
Journal: 

“Vocational Education is for everyone who 
works and in a republic every one should work.”’ 

I am sure you will agree that Dr. Nickell’s state- 
ment holds true in a prison situation. In a prison a man 
must work for his mental, physical and emotional sal- 
vation and woe to the prison administration that can- 
not so organize production and maintenance that work 
ean be found for all. 


THE TEAM AND ITS SIGNALS: 


A treatment program in a correctional institution 
requires the services of trained specialists. These spe- 
clists must of necessity operate as a team in order to 
accomplish the desired result: The rehabilitation of the 
inmate. They cannot operate as a collection of individ- 
ual stars bent on impressing the public of their import- 
ance. A state or federal institution of correction may 
require the services of a number of the following: a 
Doctor, Psychologist, Psychiatrist, Sociologist, Parole 
Officer, Classification Specialist, Vocational Counselor, 
Director of Education, Shop Instructor, Librarian, Sec- 
urity Supervisor, and Prison Administrator. From 
this list is made up the institutional team whose busi- 


ness it is to see that each prisoner has an opportunity 
to prepare himself to adjust to and fit into the society 
to which he will return. Itis vitally important then 
that a system of signals and plays be developed which 
will make it possible for this team to function asa unit. 
The football coach does not expect the guard to be able 
to perform the strategic and deceptive manuevers re- 
quired of the triple-threat fullback. He does not expect 
him to be familiar with those manuevers and to know 
what play is indicated when the signals are called. In 
like manner the shop instructor in the machine shop 
may not understand psychiatry but he should be famil- 
iar with the term “‘psychopathie personality” and its 
general implications. He would not then believe that 
it Means the same as “insane’’ nor would he classify 
everyone who does not agree with him or does not con- 
form tohis idea of proper conduct as being a psycho- 
path. The team then must master its plays and signals. 
They must be able to properly coordinate their activi- 
ties when a certain play is called. 

CORRECTIONAL TERMINOLOGY: 


Penal and correctional terminology constitute the 
signals the institutional team must master. Today as 
we ass ‘mble as a group of prison personnel we find the 
various professions represented. If we ask each individ- 
ual present to write out his understanding of the fol- 
lowing I wonder how many would write out the same 
meaning. | am thinking particularly of the terminology 
common in the treatment program of an institution 
such as: 

Correctional Education 
Vocational Education 
On-The-Job Training 
Related Training 
Social Education 

These are just a few of the terms commonly used 
in dealing with vocational education in correctional 
institutions. I wonder if they mean the same thing to 
all of us? 


THE DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION: 


Back in 1945 a group of educators decided the 
profession needed clarification of educational terms. 
Under the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa a Dictionary 
Of Education was published edited by Dr. Carter Good 
of Cincinnati and assisted by some of the ablest men 
in the profession including Dr. Alexander of Columbia, 
W. W. Charters of Stephens, and others. I think that 
book should be on the desk of every prison educator 
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in the country. It gives for our use a clarification of 
educational terms in a language all can understand. I 
recommend it to every treatment man in prison work 
along with the Dictionary Of Occupational Titles. 
THE MEASURING STICK: 

A number of years ago while engaged in public 
school work, it was my privilege to carry on graduate 
work during summer sessions under the guidance of one 
of America’s leading educators. He gave to me a for- 
mula or measuring stick for avaluating educational pro- 
grams and courses of study. Some of you will be familiar 
with it. Others will recognize its origin. I trust all will 
see its significance as a device for avaluating correc- 
tional education. Here it is as Kipling wrote it in, “The 
Elephant Child”’: 

“IT Keep Six Honest Serving Men 

They Taught Me All I Knew 

Their Names Are What, And Why, And 
When, And How, And Where, And Who.” 

It has been my experience that the above six serv- 
ing men should have their serving made available to the 
supervisor, the instructor and the trainee as they go 
about planning the course, making the lesson plan or in 
learning the skillsand technical information. The war- 
den and his staff certainly need this measuring stick as 
they pl.n the overall program and coordinate the activi- 
ties of the institution. The inmate trainee needs the serv- 
ices of this group of serving men. Their services are an 
incentive. He more than any other type of trainee I have 
ever observed wants to know why he performs an opera- 
tion as he is required to perform it. It is not enough 
for him to know what and how, and the work super- 
visor or shop foreman who denies the trainee the reason 
why classifies himself immediately as a “guard” and 
not a correctional officer or an instructor-foreman. 
WE MEASURE OUR PROGRAM 

Quite often in the penal field we use the term 
“sorrectional education” and to some it means one 
thing and to some another. Quite often prison person- 
nel seem to use it to indicate classroom activities, 
group therapy, music appreciation, discussion groups, 
prison bands, glee clubs, handicraft, and hobby shop 
activities. In fact they just about cram everything 
under this heading that is an activity carried on sepa- 
rate and apart from the trainee’s regular work assign- 
ment. In the dictionary of education we find this de- 
finition: 


CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION: 

“Vocational, cultural and recreational 
activities curried on in correctional institu- 
tions for the purpose of effecting the social 
and economic rehabilitation of the inmate.” 

We recall that Dr. Nickell said that vocational edu- 
cation was for everyone who worked. The dictionary 
says vocational activities are a vitul part of correet- 
ional education. We must then conclude that voca- 


tional education must be closely correlated with the 
work projects of the institution. 


WHAT AND WHY: 


We know now that vocational education is a part 
of correctional education. We know it is closely cor- 
related with the work program of the institution. We 
know it has to do with the rehabilitation program set 
up for the inmate. Now suppose we turn again to the 
dictionary of education fora clear cut definition of vo- 
cational education : 


“Vocational Education: A program of edu- 

cation organized to prepare the learner for 

entrance into a particular chosen vocation 

or to up- grade employed workers. .... ix 
With this definition in mind it is surely not difficult to 
see the correlation with the definition of correctional 
education since “preparing the learner for entrance in- 
to w particular chosen vocation” is in line with “econo- 
mic rehabilitation of the inmates.’’ So you see why Mr. 
Why has come along to assist his partner, Mr. What. 
Enter Mr. When and Mr. How 


There is another member of the six serving-men 
staff whose responsibility it is to set the date and that 
is Mr. When. After we know what is to be taught and 
why, our third member of the team tells us to begin 
work when there is work to be done;and when we have 
found potential trainees who have the required potent- 
ialities for mastering and using such skills. But you 
say: “how will we find the man to fit the job?” so we 
call now on Mr. How, and Mr. How will need the ser- 
vices of a psychologist, an educator, a prison admini- 
strator, a sociologist, a vocational training specialist, 
a chaplain, and, in fact, the whole team of the prison 
staff specialists working together to determine the 
trainee’s ability, aptitudes, interests’ physical condition, 
etc.: Then he will need the close observation of the 
work-supervisor and the training-supervisor to evaluate 
the composite picture of the classification committee 
as they come to the trial period on the job. 

Mr. How will also be called upon to assist the in- 
structor-foreman the supervisor of vocational training 
in organizing the on-the-job training and the necessary 
technical and related information to supplement the 
skills. He will be called upon to help the prison ad- 
ministrator and commissioner of corrections secure the 
funds to pay salaries, purchase machines and supplies. 
Mr. How is the wheel-horse of the six serving men. 
ENTER MR. WHO 

Mr. Who willbe called in to determine to whom 
training is to be given. He is the diplomat of the six. 
It is the policy of Mr. Who to put everyone on the 
civilian staff to work. They, as a team, screen and 
select the trainees. They watch his progress; they 
coordinate their efforts; They keep each other advis- 
ed. Even the correctional officer who may have the 
evening “watch” may tear down more by the shrug of 
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his shoulders in answer to an inquiry of a new com- 
mitment than the professional staff can build up 
through their combined efforts in a month. That cor- 
rectional officer must be on the team. He must be ad- 
vised of the problems and needs of the individual. He 
must be advised of the vocational program; how it 
works; why it operates as it does; what its goals are. 
It is only by putting him on the team and teaching 
him the signals that we get his cooperation when we 
need him for that extra yardage. 


Mr. Who will also call on the State Department 
of Education, the State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, the Trade and Industrial Supervisor, and the 
Teacher Trainer. He will also ask help from the State 
University, the local Superintendent of Schools, and 
the Principal of the local high school. Mr. How will 
assist him in coordinating the offices of these special- 
ists in an effort to set standards, maintain professionai 
status, and to make the training “Mr. Inmate’ re- 
ceives the best that can be had; for the best is none 
too good for the individual who starts from behind 
“scratch.” And every inmate trainee must start with 
a handicap. His training must therefore be more com- 
plete, his skills more highly developed his knowledge 
more adequate, for the occupation than his associate 
from the trade school or the apprentice program. With 
two strikes on him from the begining his third attempt 
must be a hit. He cannot risk a foul tip or a shutout. 
Mr. What recalled: 


Another call for Mr. What is to help us determine 
the scope of our training areas. What occupations shall 
we teach? How many are available? All will readily 
agree that a modern prison is in itself an organized 
community. It must sponsor for its own existence from 
20 to 30 occupations. What major institution can ex- 
ist without maintaining a majority of the following 
building trades: 


1. Carpentry 2. Cement Construction 3. Elec- 
tricity 4. Painting 5. Plastering 6. Plumbing 
7. Sheet Metal 


Most all institutions feature a majority of the 

machine maintenance trades: 
]. Auto Mechanics 2. Machine Shop 3. Radio 
And Communications Units 4. Office Machines 
And Typewriter Repair 5. Welding & Farm 
Machinery Repair 

Or can you picture an institution attempting to 

function without the following service occupations: 
1. Barbering 2. Baking 3. Building Custodian 
4. Clothing Repair 5. Cooking 6. Meat Cutting 
7. Power Plant Operation 8. Laundry Practice 
9. Refrigeration Maintenance 10. Shoe Repair 
11. Store Keeping Retail 12. Warehousing 


Here then are the basic occupations and skilled 
trades we would find in any community. What 
a perfect foundation for vocational training. 


We are again in need of Mr. How, Mr. Who, and Mr. 
Where,. Wehave these 20 or30 basic occupations but 
kew are we tc use them fer tizining purposes and who is 
to teach and where can we find a place where they can be 
adequately taught. Here we surely need that teamwork. 
Here is where we need to bring the correctional officer 
and his immediate superiors, the shop or work pro- 
ject foremen and his superiors, together with the asso- 
ciate warden and the warden in on this planning for it 
must come from the top down. It will cut across ever ser- 
vice in an institution since it will be based on the work 
projects and the maintenance of the institution itself. 
ON-THE-JOB-TRAINING: 


“Qn-the-job training includes all purposeful vo- 
cational training given while the trainee is actually 
working on his assigned task, and which results in a pro- 
duct or a service to the institution.’’ 

“Inmates designated as on-the-job vocational 
trainees differ from other inmates dcing similar work 
in that the trainee is given complete job instructions 
and work experience on a planned rotation basis, sup- 
plemented by related instruction conducted through 
organized classes, correspondence courses, cell study 
or other accepted methods.” 


We believe the primary function of vocational 
training is to improve the work performance and job 
intelligence of the trainee thereby equipping him to 
enter or re-enter employment upon release. We must of 
necessity deal with work jobs and job information which 
are an actual part of the occupation. In the rotation 
plan of instruction the learner advances frem a simple 
operation to a more complex one, and step by step re- 
ceive definite job and related instruction. Thus he de- 
velops, through actual work experience, skill in per- 
forming the work assignments and knowledge in the 
how and why of the doing. 


WE LEARN TO DO BY DOING: 


More than 300 years ago a great educator gave us 
the philosophy of vocational education featuring on-the- 
job training. I am going to read you the following short 
paragraph from the “Great Didactic’? by Comenius 
which was written in 1642 and published in 1649 and I 
challenge you to give us anything more modern and 
more practical: 

“What has to be done must be learned by practice. 
Artisans do not detail their apprentices with theo- 
ries, but set them to do practical work at any early 
state: Thus they learn to forge by forging, to carve 
by carving, to paint by painting, and to dance by 
dancing. In schools, therefore, let the students learn 
to write by writing, to talk by talking, to sing by 
singing, and to reason by reasoning. In this way 
schools will become workshops humming with work 
and students whose efforts prove successful! will ex- 
perience the truth of the proverb: 

“We give form to ourselves and to our materials 

at the same time.” 
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Education In Ohio's Penal Institutions 


E. Don McCullough, Ph.D. 
Director of Education and Recreation 
Division of Corrections 
Ohio State Penitentiary 


A UNIFIED APPROACH—The year 1953 marks 
a new milestone in the progress made by Ohio penolo- 
gists toward a complete and successful program of re- 
habilitation for all prisoners. One plan in particular 
which materialized under the careful nurturing of cor- 
rectional administrators was the coordination of all 
educational services throughout the Division of Cor- 
rections. 


This was made possible by the addition of a Direc- 
tor of Special Education to the Division staff. The 
duties of this office entail the promotion and super- 
vison of all academic, vocational and recreational pro- 
grams of education sponsored in the adult correctional 
institutions of the State of Ohio. 


During the first three months of the year surveys 
were made of the educational programs of each institu- 
tion. Potential sources of expansion and improvement 
were carefully noted for future reference and action. 
Monthly workshops were organized, which were at- 
tended by educational representatives of all institu- 
tions. Conferences were held with the administrative 
heads of each Divisional unit. 


At the end of this period the views and recommen- 
dations of all concerned were written into a philosophy 
of penal education. From this cumulative philosophy 
were derived an aim and objectives designed to meet 
the educational needs and interests of prisoners. 


It is hoped that by such a coordinated effort the 
education of prisoners will create dividends to re-pay 
society for its tremendous investment in our correction- 
al institutions. Following are the aims and objectives 
which were established, together with the policies 
which make their achievement a practical thing. 

A. AIM FOR EDUCATION 
OF PRISONERS 


To make education and recreation a vital contri- 
buting factor in the preparation of inmates toward 
their return to a socially acceptable way of life. 

B. OBJECTIVES FOR EDUCATION 
OF PRISONERS 
ACADEMIC 

1. Erase illiteracy from the ranks of inmate pop- 
ulation. 

2. Meet standards of accreditation prescribed by 
the Ohio State Department of Education. 

3. Provide general education equivalent to the 
program offered by the public schools of Ohio, i.e., 
through the twelfth grade. 

4. Encourage advanced study (beyond secondary 
level) by those inmates who will profit by the experi- 


ence. 
VOCATIONAL 


1. Fully utilize existing programs of penal indus- 
try, service and maintence as training areas for voca- 
tional education. 

2. Develop vocational training programs which 
are based on the industrial and commercial condi- 
tions found in Ohio and the Midwest. 

3. Encourage inmates in vocational training for 
which they show aptitude and interest. 


RECREATIONAL 


1. Prepare inmates to use their leisure time wisely 
and skillfully. 

2. Develop the recreational interest of inmates to 
coordinate with their vocational trend and abili- 
ties. 

C. POLICIES FOR EDUCATION OF PRISONERS 


1. Education and recreation are to be part of the 
total correctional program. 

2. Education and recreation are to be available to 
all inmates of correctional institutions. 

3. Professionally trained and experienced person- 
nel shall be in charge of educational programs 
insofar as possible. 

4. Full utilization is to be made of facilities, equip- 
ment and supplies already available to correc- 
tional institutions. 


TAKING ACTION 


Whereas the first three months of 1953 were spent 
primarily in planning and organizing for improvement 
and expansion of educational services, the second three 
months saw positive measures developing in the pro- 
gram operation itself. 


At the start of the year only two of the five insti- 
tutions governed by the Divison of Corrections operated 
organized programs of education. Ohio Penitentiary 
and Mansfield Reformatory included the first eight 
grades of academic training as a part of their respec- 
tive institutional programs. In addition, the Reforma- 
tory offered on-the-job training for some of the inmates 
assigned to the various prison industries. London Pri- 
son Farm and Marysville Reformatory for Women had 
no formal educational program. The Marion Training 
School, which will emphasize the educational develop- 
ment of its inmates, is still in the process of construction. 


Emphasis had been largely on academic training. 
Difficulty in documenting the educational backgrounds 
of inmates has slowed their efficient placement with 
regard to educational needs. Other unavoidable haadi- 
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caps were present due to employee shortages and in- 
mate over-crowding. 

Despite these obstacles, education had been ex- 
panding in interest among the inmate bodys at the 
several institutions. This must be credited to the de- 
termined efforts of Divisonal and institutional adminis- 
trators and the small band of loyal and well-qualified 
educators who have consistently crusaded for educa- 
tional advancement over the years. 


An initial move under the Divisional policy of co- 
ordinating educational efforts was to re-activate and 
expand the vocational training of inmates to match the 
progress already enjoyed by the academic program. 
Based on the personnel needs of labor and management 
in Ohio, together with the availability of industrial 
facilities and equipment to be found in the correcticnal 
institutions, new curricula are being initiated. 


Ohio Penitentiary and London Prison Farm will 
open vocational schools in the fall to offer courses in 
auto mechanics, machine shop, carpentry aud millwork, 
radio repair and armature winding. — 


So that full credit will be received from labor 
unions, boards of education and potential employers by 
participants in the new programs qualified civilian in- 
structors have been engaged. The primary duty of these 
instructors is teaching. They are responsible for meet- 
ing the standards of instruction held by the Ohio De- 
partment of Education, labor and management. Mans- 
field Reformatory is the only institution which has al- 
ways employed a civilian teaching staff. 

London Prison Farm will also offer academic 
schooling for the first time in its history. Four state- 
certified teachers will form the faculty for the elemen- 
tary program comprising the first eight grades. 

Plans call for each institution to include on its 
educational staff a person qualified and experienced in 
research and placement. This person will verify the 


educational] history and needs of each inmate. He will 
then recommend an educational prescription to fit 
the individual prisoner. This policy of individual at- 
tention is designed to better equip the inmate for his 
social and vocational adjustment both while serving 
time and upon return to free society. The findings of 
the research and placement officers will also serve to 
give direction to the areas and scope of education of- 
fered in each institution. 

FUTURE PLANS—At the present time no formal 
program of education is offered at Marysville Reforma- 
tory for Women. A well-rounded program of recreational 
activity is presented and inmates gain some vocation- 
al training from certain work assignments such as 
laundry and dress making. Female prisoners for the 
most part need both academic and vocational edu- 
cation. Plans call for the hiring of an academic teacher 
and the inclusion of vocational activities particularly 
applicable to the skills and abilities of women. 


Unless the end result of education is application 
of the aquired skills and knowledge to daily life there 
is nO meaning and the procedure becomes pure waste. 
The released prisoner must be encouraged to enter in- 
to work which is consistent with his academic and vo- 
cational training. Steps need to be taken which will 
insure a program of job placement related to the edu- 
cational program. Such action will necessitate close 
coordination between penal educators and officials of 
the Bureau of Probation and Parole. 

The final step in the educational cyele is the follow- 
up after job placement. A check must be made to in- 
sure that former prisoners are doing good work. Help 
should be given in acquiring additional skills or in en- 
couraging advanced study. In this manner the man 
exposed to sound educational experiences while in pri- 
son will continue to receive valuable guidance in the 
difficult period which lies between release and ultimate 
social acceptance and recognition. 


THE BIRTH OF ANEW JOURNAL 


In 1946 the A. P. A.’s Committee on Education which for sixteen years had spearheaded the drive for 
higher standards, was dissolved to give place to the Correctional Education Association, an affiliate of the A. 
P. A. , to permit wider professional participation in the cause of education. In January 1949 appeared the 
first issue of its publication. The Journal of Correctional Education, with Chester D. Owens, Educational Di- 
rector at Elmira Reformatory (N. Y.), as chairman of its editorial committee. This journal is making “a 


significant contribution to the literature.” 


From: Correctional Research July 1953 Issue 
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RECENT TRENDS IN CORRECTIONAL EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The term “trend” as used here describes contem- 
porary movements of significance in the science of 
penology. Things are taking place within our prison 
programs to the extent that their impactis being re- 
cognized or felt. by penal workers and inmates alike. 


Trends which seem apparent to the followers of 
correctional education have been sorted into three 
groups: (1) Those common to both the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States; (2) Those unique to 
the Canadian correctional system, and; (3) Those 
which pertain primarily to the correctional field in the 
United States. 


Correctional education movements which appear 
underway in both our systems include the following: 
1. The development and expansion of social 
education. This area includes activities aimed 
directly at the cultural, religious, and charac- 
ter development of the individual. 


2. Related study in vocational training. The 
acquiring of concomitant knowledge and skills 
necessary to advance in the chosen vocation of 
the individual. 
3. The recognition of recreation and physical 
education as necessary and integral parts of the 
correctional education program. The great ma- 
jority of our inmates come to prison for crimes 
committed during leisure-time hours ---- not 
while on the job. 
4. Development of the total personality. The 
true aim of society and education in a democ- 
racy is to recognize and develop the principle of 
individual differences. To attempt this a well- 
rounded program is essential. 
5. More emphasis is being placed on the in- 
service training of correctional education per- 
sonnel. Our people must rebuild and re-evalu- 
ate just as we re-model and bring up-to-date 
the physical features of our prisons. 
Those who are closest to the correctional education 
picture in Canada have made these observations. 
1. As educational procedures are revised and 
improved, recidivism is steadily declining. It is 
not claimed that education is totally responsible 
for this. It is only noted that a proportionate 
trend has developed. 
2. The services of chaplains and social workers 
are being incorporated into the educational pro- 
grams of prisons and reformatories. Emphasis 


Summation Of Correctional Education Association Meetings 


E. Don McCullough, Ph.D. 
Director of Education and Recreation 
Division of Corrections, Department of Public Welfare 
State of Ohio 


has been placed on library developement. 

3. Public relations are being promoted with free 
society by presenting the cultural efforts of in- 
mates to the communities in which prisons are 
located. 


In the United States certain developments apropo 
to scund educational advancement are picking up mo- 
mentum at both state and federal levels. Among the 
most prominent are: 


1. A definite emphasis on construction of new 
facilities and the overhauling and revising of 
those already in use. 

2. A closer bond of cooperation between state 
departments of public instruction and correc- 
tional education systems. 


3. An expansion of influence by correctional 
education in the total institutional program and 
a better integration into the working routine 
of the prison. 


4. More states are providing central supervision 
of correctional education from the departmental 
and divisional levels. 

This report summarizes the thoughts of members 
of the Correctional] Education Association with re- 
gard to significant happenings in the field of correc- 
tional education today. 

Tuesday, October 13, 1953 - 9:30 A.M. 


Joint Meeting - Penal Industries Association and 
Correctional Education Association 

COORDINATING A PRACTICAL INDUS- 
TRIAL PROGRAM WITH EDUCATION 


Persons attending this meeting concerned them- 
selves with a discussion of desirable criteria pertinent 
to the subject at hand. Some of these criteria have re- 
ceived applicable function to the point where they 
may be considered as accepted trends. Others have 
been developed in isolated instances onan experimen- 
tal basis. These latter should be considered by all of 
us for the possible values which they may offer. 


There are two proven criteria for the promotion of 
prisoner education through the medium of penal in- 
dustry programs. First, it is generally accepted that the 
welfare of the inmate must be considered ahead of in- 
dustrial production records. Second, both management 
and labor, in free industry and in penal industry re- 
cognize the fact that the development of good social 
habits, safety practices, analytical procedure of the job 
lay-out and the like lead to better standards of work- 
manship, and more important, to happier, more effi- 
cient workers. 
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This recognition has resulted in the expansion of related 
studies and general education to support the trade-- 
training offered in our vocational education programs. 

A technique which received high praise from those 
now including it in their institutional program is the 
use of a cumulative progress report on the inmate by 
parole authorities. This report contains information 
giving the work, recreational, educational, and conduct 
records of the inmate while incarcerated. It enables 
parole authorities to base decisions on more than the 
inmates’s criminal record alone. 


Members of the Congress attending the session 
under discussion arrived at several conclusions which 
seem worthy of mention. It may suprise some of you to 
find that both management and labor are sympathetic 
to the organization of accrediting of apprenticeship 
trades and crafts courses in our correctional institutions. 
An outstanding example of this is the interest and help 
extended by the automotive industry. This presents the 
inevitable conclusion that our educational systems in 
some instances must be re-tooled. Equipment must be 
geared to outside production methods. Vocational in- 
structors must be capable of the dual job of teacher and 
production manager. Careful selection and assignment 
of inmates to jobs consistent with their needs, interests 
and abilities must be made. Programs should be modest 
in size and high in quality rather than all-expansive in 
the annual report. The vocational-industrial program 
should have the support and understanding of the entire 
institutional staff as well as the inmate body. 

Tuesday, October 13, 1953 - 2:00 P.M. 


Joint Meeting - Wardens Association and the Cor- 


rectional Education Association 


USING EXISTING PRISON FACILITES FOR 
TRAINING PURPOSES AND ADAPTING THE 
TRAINING TO THE TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


During the past five years the Canadian system 
has incorporated a definite planned movement to adapt 
individual correctional institutions to the type ot train- 
ing desired for the inmates housed there. The opera- 
tion includes courses in vocational related theory and 
skills, the apprenticeship plan, and revision of the aca- 
demic curriculum to a closer tie-up with vocational 
trai..ing. Important in the academic revision-is the 
change froin an elementary appoach to an adult ap- 
proach using elementary subject-matter. The program 
suffers from lack of suitable space but uses any that is 
available. This condition is somewhat balanced by the 
employ ment of qualified instructors. Noticeable to date 
is the steady reduction in recidivism among Canadian in- 
mates I[tshou'd be noted here that selection of inmates 
is directed most heavily toward thefirst offenders. 


In the United States the problems of correctional 
education are very similar to those of our Canadian 
colleagues. The previous summary mentioncd the utili- 
zation of penal industries for vocational training pur- 
poses. Dormitories are being converted into gymnasia. 
Classification procedures are making more use of eval- 
uative techniques in deciding the assignments and pro- 
motions of inmates. Significant trends have already 
been reported. To repeat a statement which I have 
heard on numerous occasions during this Congress, the 
end product is the man. It appears we are on the right 
track. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD CORRECTIONAL EDUCATORS 
TO JOIN THEIR ASSOCIATION. 


Our goal is 400 active members for 1954. Enclosed with this issue is your application blank. 

Who is eligible for membership? The answer is--anyone interested in the rehabilitation of inmates in 
our correctional institutions. We believe membership should be a must for all workers in the field of cor- 
rectional education. We believe it would be highly beneficial to prison administrators and the members of © 
their staffs and we have been greatly pleased by the increasing interest of university libraries and staff'mem- 
bers in the fields of Sociology, Psychology and Criminology. 

What does membership in the Correctional Education Association have to offer you? First an opportunity 
to identify yourself with an organization devoted to the improvement of education in all correctional institu- 
tions. Second, to keep abreast with progress in this field through four issues of the Journal published now in 
each year - Third to become an active participant in the growing number of regional or sectional workshops, 
institutes or educational prgrams being set up in colleges or universities throughout the country. 

Fill in the enclosed membership blank now and return it with your check for $1.50 and:1954 will be a 
great year for the Correctional Education Association. 
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CORRECTIONAL RESEARCH 


We have recently received a copy of Bulletin No. 3 of Correctional Research entitled, ‘“What’s New In 
Prisoner Education”, a publication of the United Prison Association of Massachusetts. We feel that the 
bulletins of this organization are going to offer a major contribution in the field of correctional education and 
we wish to extend our congratulations to the United Prison Association of Massachusetts and to it’s Director, 
Mr. Henry J. Mascarello. 


The material used below is taken from Bulletin No. 3: 
HAVE YOU HEARD— 


That San Quentin Prison offers day and night classes and both local and university cell-study courses of 
all types, and on all levels, with extensive use of audio-visual aids and that its estimated instructional budget 
for 1953-54 (not including administration or materials cost) exceeds a quarter million dollars ? 


That at Wallkill Prison (N.Y. ) (av. population 429) the educational staff consists of a director, three 
supervisors, four teachers, eleven instructors and a librarian who assists in the teaching ? 


That 80% of the prisoners in the federal penitentiary at Atlanta are enrolled voluntarily in some type of 
educational activity ? 


That although education in men’s institutions has made greater strides, women’s institutions have achiev- 
ed progress in civics, home nursing, home economics and commercial subjects; and that at the Women’s Ref- 
ermatory in Massachusetts social education as well as academic has benifited greatly from aid given by in- 
tereated individuals on the outside? 


That a good educational program costs money and lots of it but that a poor educational program costs 
the prison more in the long run. 


That in Massachusetts many prisoners instructed in various trades are able upon release to obtain pos- 
itions in private industry paying more than the prison foremen and instructors receive. 
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